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ABSTRACT ^o^eges and universities adapt programs of 

instruction to the changing times? Jin particular, do teachers recexve 
aSpSp?iite recognition from their institutions for thexr leadership 
?n^^Slse matters? The central aim of National Project III, "a project 
ot the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary^Educatxon, xs to 
elevate the imt-^tance of teaching, and credit should be gxven to 
thole teacheJ" to spend their'time, effort, and talents to brxng 
a^ut constructive changes in what and how well ^^J^^i^J"* f 
report focuses <- 'Vroe areas where teachers are in the center of . 
things as institution:, adapt to the changing txmes: currxcular _ 
excansion (especially the external degree and experxentxal 
i dSca?ioS) adapting, instruction to a diverse student body =(ajult and 
continuina education,, students' greater career orxentatxon, and the 
need foi individual program planning); and new resources for teachxng 
(technology, cluster colleges and living/learnxng programs, 
cross-disciplinary studies, individualized xnstructxon, and 
competency-based education) . (Author/MSE) 
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Tzachers and 
iD New Arrangements 
for Learning 

Sears-Roebuck stands pat on some things but 
changes others; the same is true of General Motors, the 
Cincinnati Reds and the. Supreme Court. How about 
'Harvard? How do colleges and universities adapt 
programs of instruction to the changing time.s? In par- 
° ticular. do teachers receive appropriate recognition 
from their Institutions for their leadership in these 
matters?, The central aim of National Project lll is to 
eieyate the importance of teaching, and credit should 
be^'given to those'^teachers wha spend their time, effort 
and talents to bring about constructive changes in what 
and how well students leaxn. 

Whatever the source of the new ideas, teachers arfe 
the ones to implement new methods, new programs 
and other educational rearrangements. But first they ask 
the basic question: are we simply changing things or 
actually strengthening the ' means by which students 
acquire worthwhile information, relevant skills and en- 
during attitudes and values? Experienced^ teachers 
know that changing the process does not automatically 
improve the product and are wary, for example, of 
professional change agents. Faculties^ permanently 
engage issue^ of educational quality and academic 
' standards and are^ self-critical advocates for construc- 

tive change— for themselves, their peers and the institu- 
tion. Their analytical review'is directed at a \N\6e array of 
affairs and this Criteria report ^can only sample their 
. contributions, We have selected three areas where 
. teachers are in the center of things as institutions adapt 
■ MO the changingMimes: qurricular expansion, adapting 
instruction to a diverVe'studerit body, and making use of- 
new resources for teaching. 
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Curricular changes are the product , of many 
pressures, but it can generally be assumed that^ in their 
own classrooms, teache/s are doing what needs to be 
done to keep course content' up to date and on target. 
This priority attention to curricular substance shows the 
concern 'of teachers about the educational product:- 
how will students change and what will they carry away 
from each course of study? In a period of educational 
evolution the Committee on the Curriculum is, indeed, 
one of the mo.re active agencies through which the 
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faculty guards academic standards. This emph&sis on 
subject matter content by college teachers is an Impor- 
tant dimension for evaluation within the reward structure 
of the institution. It is probably more significai^t than is 
the teacher's style of classroom presentation. 

Two current, developfrients in postsecondary educa- 
tion are ^orms of -curricular expansion in which the 
faculty has an important role with respect to.the quality 
of educational impact on students. 

External Degree 

One kind of curricular expansion is exemplified by 
the external degree prograrrii which stands in contrast to' 
a residential college. Th,e basic idea is to take the sub- 
ject matter to the student; the' Empire State College 
program in New York State is a good example. External 
degree programs require excellent ° administrative 
. leadership; faculty members are also involved as 
course objectives are set, the sequence of topics is laid 
out in a form allowing students to pursue the subject 
alone and/or In small groups, and he mastery criteria 
(standards for testing and grading) are clearly marked 
^ut. It is neither easy nor comfortable for a teacher to 
blueprint a course of study and to certify satisfactory 
achievement by students when so many components of 
instruction must be worked out ''in absentia." 

Competence as a teacher in an external -degree 
program requires^ special skills as a counselor, planner 
and evaluator.^ Students are given counseling 
assistance on how. for example, they may complete the 
' requirements for a degree through course work at other 
colleges, credit by examination or individual assess- 
ment of off-campus experiences. The close and detail- 
ed review by a teacher allows students to consolidate 
their credits from various sources onto a single 
transcript as a cumulative record of educational 
achievement. 

Experiential Education 

■ The idea of students receiving credit for learning ou^ 
side the classroom Is not really new, but this arrange- 
ment is becoming formalized at a large number of 
schools under different labels, for example, non- 
traditional study, experiential learning, credit-by- 
' examination, community .service program? and 
cooperative education. Usually, faculty membeii; par- 
ticipate as sponsors, coordinators, consultants, ad- 
„ visors and occasionally as teachers. These open- 
" curricular courses consider^ problems of interest' to a 
significant proportion of students. Since students are 
less territorial than the faculty with respect to curricular 
realignments, these programs frequently suggest exten- 
sions in the conventional pattern of departmental 
offerings. 

.2 ' ' 



January terms, winter sessions, intersessions, Ma^ . 
plans and the like -have served as "laboratories" in 
which faculty and students can undertake the study ot 
n«=>w and difjerent subject matter in non-classroom set- 
tings At Bucknell University, the January Term is now in 
its sixth year and bn the basis of this experience, faculty 
and students have devised semester-long programs for 
credit for studies abroad— London, Paris and Rome. 
• -Perhaps the most popular single undergraduate 
course at The University of Michigan is Project 
OUTREACH, in which 700-800 students spend at least 
one afternoon per week in one of 40-45 different agen- 
cies in and around Ann Arbor. Students "bridge" text- 
book and lecture information with the realities they ex- 
perience in off-campus sites such as the juvenile court, 
prisons pre-schools, a senior citizens'" cer\ter, mental 
health clinics, student residence halls, hospitals and so 
on A sir^ilar program at Ohio Wesleyan University 
allows stLiJents to design an -"apprenticeship" prog.rarri 
in social service agencies, businesses, government, 
unions and even in political campaigns. . 

The faculty muft be intirriately involved in as- . 
tablishing the educational value of exponential 
programs by monitoring (1) the quality of the supervi- 
sion in the field, (2) prior preparation of students, (3) 
nature of the interactions among students, (4) grading 
criteria (5) amount of credit and (6) adaptations for in- 
dividual students. Further experience will demonstrate 
the extent to which a student can find a substitute for 
face-to-face contact with a teacher by interacting with 
other individuals^ whose professions, opinions and 
values are relevant to the student's educational objec- 
tives. 

Meeting the 
Changing Needs 
of Students 

- With the exception of a few schools, the general 
academic attitude toward thai learning po;julation nt /; 
■ identified as "the new student" has- for years been, a 
negative-passive one. The education of these students 
(the adults over twenty-five, the slow learners, the 
under-prepared, the culturally and educationally 
deprived the minorities, the handicapped, the high 
school dropouts, and the part-time adult learners) " 
presents a somewhat disturbing challenge to teachers 
and institutions accustomed to selecting their students 
from the top. Their concept of academic aptitude has 
. been rather narrowly defined since test-taking 
, brightness is only one factor in student success; their 
interests, aspirations and values are equally important, 
fsctors 

■ This' section will illustrate three changes being made 
in postsecondary education in adapting to the wider 
range of aptitudes and interests that students- bnng to 
class. _ „ • 

„ Individual Attention . 

"Starting where the • students are . requires in- 
dividualized instruction: developmental work for some 
and accelerated work for others. Higher education is 



-riore familiar with the latter. Students, for oxample, are 
given the opportunity 'to "test out" of the introductory - 
course and move into advanced work if they meet 
preset standards of ■; proficiency. In con'.-ast, many 
students lack entry skills for college work. Burlingtorv 
bounty College- has found y'^--^^}^^^?' 
developmental courses in writing skills base 
mathematics, and reading to be a necessary addition to 
the curriculum. Through a comprehensive program of 
entry testing, student weaknesses are diagnosed and 
those needing helpjare assigr.cd to the developments 
courses. Faculty reimbursement and promotion fo 
teaching these courses are considered on an equal 
basis with regular college' offenngs. ^ 

Ball' State Unive.^sity's Academic Opportunity 
Program uses ap- approach which integrates in- 
stitutional goals, student nefeds and faculty expertise. 
The program .utili?es the existing academic prpgrarris 
and places responsibility for quality instruction in the 
established departments. The intensive preassessmen / 
program profileslthe goals and the competencies o 
students and thede are reassessed at the end of the f^st 
vear Close to .1,000 students participate under the 
/direction of 42 <ull-time teachers in 21 depar^merits 
across the University. Students also enroll in regular, 
courses, thus permitting students and faculty to acquire ■ 
University rathe( than "speciaf program" identity, . 

Unfortunately!, developmental work has not generally, 
been a rewarding activity; furthermore, few teachers . 
have personal educational memories corresponding to 
the e^Tperiencei of the confused student coming in for 
guidance or "extra help." Even so, at one time or 
another, most jstudents appreciate a sympathetic ea ^ 
someone with w^hom they can talk about heir 
frustrations, ahxieties, or-disappointments as well as 
their ^3pirations. They need to affirm what is firs and 
what is second or third in their personal ar,d educatior^J 
scales of values. A student may seek out a particular 

- teacher as onfe of the few adults in the campus environ- 
ment whose jjudgment is respected and whose con- 
fidence is trusted. Thus, from time to time, nearly every 
teacher is cast in the counselor role-a responsibility 
not to be taken lightly. The teacher's success in helping 
the slower learner or the student with a problem is a 
revealinn measure of competence as a member of the 
faculty and jshould be so counted in the merit evalua- 
tion.- - 1 . 

Adult/Continuirig Education H=n»ic»rw 
Professional schools such as medicine, dentistry. 

■ law, engine'eringand education have offered cont|nu^^^^^^ 
education programs for some time but the "students irr 
these fieldS^are only a tiny fr£.-ction of the larger popula- 

- tion of adults who, for one'reason or another, seek to 
continue the learning process." The faculty mustass-esS 
the curricular modifications necessary to meet the 

■ educational goals of mature adults and Provide a 
- climate of instruction appropriate to these s udents. 

College teachers face" an inteTesting\and challenging 
oaoortunity to serve the education^ purposes, of 
"young Sks-'^ well as "old folks." ThV|ollowing ex- 
, amples represent three levels of ii.stitutiona^^daptation 
to the needs of the adult learner. . A D,,t,,;^ 

The Office of Continuing 'Education .aRd\Pub^c 
Service at the University of Illinois has established the 



Inquiry Center and offers infc ' : 'J^oi • ;o ^^;all adults look- 
• ing for ways to better themseivto/' More specifically.^^ 
the Center ..provides information about educational, 
career and leisure-time planning; credit for experience - 
gained outside the classrdomi and occupational re- 
quirements—entry standards, licensing and salary 
ranges for a variety ot careers. 

Kansas State University has encouraged the faculty 
to promote classes for adults and to take these classes 
to adults by granting additional faculty positions in 
■ departments which have developed such programs. 
These positions are above and beyond the quotas earn- 
ed with on^campus credit hours. 

Burlington's population of part-time students attends 
college on a day and/or evening basis. A variety of 
courses are offered at the local military base (Ft. Dix) for 
men and w men who are about to complete military 
service and who may want to pursue additional college 
work. Burlihgton has also taken its educational 

programs into area prisons, including the establj^shment 

of library and media Jacilities. 

Career Orientation 

The literature is loaded these days with think pieces 
on the statiljs and future of liberal arts education. How 
do we teach our students to discriminate between trivial 
matters .and important-issues? How do we motivate and , 
prepare them to do something about these problems 
after they leave the campus? In addition, students and 
their parents expect 'lhat the tremendous investment in S 
four-year liberal arts education mighi also serve the 
career advantage of students. Whether liberal arts 
teaciiers move cautiously or with vigor wRh respect to 
"career orientation*' depends on how these adaptations 
ail. valued by the home institution. ; , 

Earlham College is. p!anning^^fee^ies of senior-year 
seminars which will serve to inmgrate the, students' 
liberal arts Education and point toward the use of this 
education after graduation. At Bucknell University, a 
program of Freshman Advisor Seminars introduces 
students to at least two of the disciplines and t\^o modes 
of inquiry. Planning for the use of one's talents tlirough 
choice of a major and eventually a career is one of the 
priajor goals of these seminars. 

New Resources 
for Teaching 

■ The two preceding sections illustrate the crucial role 
of the faculty in maintaining'^the control of quality in a 
period of curricular expansion and in adapting 
educational programs to a more diverse student body. 
The in-classroom procedures of teaching are also 
; changing. Here, the teacher is the most important single 
• component and five examples will illustrate how 
teachers elevate the importance of their craft by modify- 
» ^ ing and extending the Resources for instruction. 

Technology \ '^^^''"-^ 

We started with slaties^ blackboards and then added 
; books, but an impressive array of new technological 
resources is novi available to' aid the tracher and the 
student. "Technology" in education may refer to both 
devices (e.g.. cassettes) and pr<^cedures (e.g.. aptitude 

id ' . ' ■ ' . [ 
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tests' PSl). but in practice, mosl attention is given to the 
instructional use of mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment. Automation can place a vast world of knowledge ^ 
quite literally at the fingertips of the student. Direqtion 
from the teacher is imperative and the job is a demand- 
ing one. The teacher .must not default the educational " 
i-'ses of technology to those less able to define what 
students should learn and to « decide the means of 
achieving these ends. ^ 

The?on-line computer systenn at Bucknell is available 
to undergraduate? 20 hours a day for six days a week. 
Students use the system by the hundreds in conjunction" 
with courses in all divisions of the University. Computer 
literacy is expected by the faculty for about half the total 
student body. This trend is , undoubtedly b'epoming 
stronger "by the year throughout higher education but 
faculty participation is a necessary precondition. 

The insatiable appetite of technological aids for- 
worthwhile content material cannot often be satisified by 
purchases ,fFOcn commercial sources. To use th*s 
resource fully, college toachers must expand their usual 
contribution of reference books, textbooks and syllabi 
to include the production of instructional material for 
slides, films, .videotapes and computer programs. So 
far. unfortunately, authorship of content material by 
•faculty has been limited, even meager. Teachers quite 
' justifiably feel that they cannot afford the time and 
energy needed to'make intelligent use of technological 
devices in their classrooms until academia responds to 
these efforts with the same promotions, salary increases 
and esteem that go to research., publication and 
charismatic classroom performance.'' 
The Residence Hall/Classroom Interaction 

The college dormitory, used to be a large hotel with, 
' small rooms guarded by deans of men and deans of 
women anxi supervised by counselors serving "in loco 
parentis." Today, however, students live in an environ- 
TTient more compatible with the values of personal 
freedom apd'responsibility. Some of these changes are 
educationally quite significant'N,classrooms and living 
areas, traditionally separate, are beirig integrated by 
bringing academic'inquiry and study closer to the realm 
of the students- social, personal lives. 

A number of universities have established residential 
cluster colleges to reduce the impersonality of large ^ 
classes and to make programs more adaptable. 
Res^idential programs seek to retain the advantages of 
the . two academic worlds— the multitude of resources of 
i a large university and the close accord amon^i teachers 
1 and students of a cohesive community. The 14-year old 
i Pilot Program at The University of Michigan (Hatch. 

1972^ and Ball State's Carmichael Residential Instruc- 
i tion Program are good examples of relatively low-cost 
' arrangements for providing^ a curricular common 
i ground for first-year students within the larger residence 

I halls. ■ ^• 

As a small residential college. Earlham also offers 
Living-Learning courses. .The classes are heldjn the 
\ residence hall and the teacher doubles as the students' 
j. academic advisor. Similarly, BUckneH and Ohio 
! Wesleyan have dormitory-based '^centers" where 
i students can explore, for ei<ample, intercultural themes, 
i The success of these living-fearning programs— in large 
I schools or small— illustrate the extended contribution of 
; the faculty beyond the traditk)nal classroom. ^ 

4 . ,■ . 



Cross-Disciplinary Studies 

Overly rigid dep^iVtmental boundaries are deterrents 
to educational re(prm. College faculties give lip service 
to interdisciplinary studies, but teacliers of survey 
courses, joint program offerings or problem-oriQnted 
studies run the'/isk of losing the support qttheir hom.^ 
department /or the recognition of the nationa* 
pfofessionalA)rganization." Special curricular areas such 
as trlack stiidies. women's studies and "future worlds" 
may become weakened if teachers in these fields are, in ' 
fact, pepalized in the institutional competition with 
coHeag^'es Who remain comfortably fixed within the 
tradltio.n of a discipline-oriented department. Each of 
the NP'III schools can offer interesting examrjies of 
crosq'-disciplinary studies. Some of these ar3 token 
offerings. Others elicit deep involvement by the faculty 
as .they analyze the valued within and between fields../ 
They go much farther than simply presenting a se- 
Cj/uience cf attractive 'academic headlines. 

individualized Instruction 

/ At least one teacher'in ancient Athens enjoyed small 
' classes and developed the prototype of individualized 
instruction. Although Socrates was^denied tenure, the' 
primary task o1 the teacher, in that day and thi^, i? taset 
the stage for individual thinking and to support its direc- 
tion and redirection. Since the small-group discussion 
serves this purpose well, i^t is undoubtedly a teaching, 
method with a long-term future. Teachers who can 
foster a productive group discussion deserve special 

• recognition from peers and.t'.e institution. 

The most widely; known new development in in- 
dividualized' instruction is the Kellerv_Plan or Per- 
sonalized System of Instruction (RSI). Similar patterOs'^^ 
are 'in operation at different schools: contract teaching, 
mastery learning, competency-ciented instruction," , 
audio-tutorial instruction and modular instruction. 
Paradoxically, "self-paqed supervised stud/' te, in 
some. respects, a strongl/ teacher-centered arrange- 
ment, since the teacher defines the objectives, prepares 
the study guide and establishes the criteria for mastery. 
It demands a heavy commitment from the teacher to 
update and improve the study guides, prepare valid 
mastery tests.^enViance the contributions of proctors,' 
and procure supplemental instructional resources. 

Burlington has developed a number of self-p^ced in- 
structional.arrangements and it is interesting to note that 

Mhe College, which serves over 4,000 full-time 
equivalent students, has only six classrooms and two 
large-group facilities on its main cannpus. This is possi- 
ble because of its significant commitment to the self- 
instructional arrangement: All faculty, members develop 
behavioral objectives and appropriate mastery tests for 
their courses. The objectives, an outline of learning ac-^- : 

. tivities and' assignments, and other information are 

• compiled into a "learning packet.""which Is provided to - 
each student at the start of the semester. Faculty 
adherence to the mastery learning model is made clear 
in the hiring process and is emphasized in annual 

''evaluations and prorVibtions, . ^ 

Grading 

The transcript of coursq credits and grades is the 
accepted currency for the exchange of information^ 
about levels of performance achieved by students. It is 
the 'collective mechanism by which the faculty defines 



the quality dimensions of an educational .program. 
Thus, the standards of the teach<=»r as to what signifies 
"excellent" performance are, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant mea,is by which a teacher shapes the^^cademic 
values of a college: How a teacher evaluates stucftwits is 
an especially valid measure of professional com- 
petence. • ' 

Since grades are so rmportant to students (and to the 
academic system in general), changes in grading prac- 
tices influence the pi-eceding process of studying and 
teaching.. Note, for example, the dramatic changes that^,.»» 
occur when a course, a department or a college as a 
Whole shifts to a "competency-based" system of 
evaluation. In a less comprehensive rnode. many 
teachers^are simply'grading by "cor^tract." 

In contract grading specified levels of final achieve- 
ment^re set»forth at the start of the^term;.the Course is 
completed and the grade is set when a §iven standard 
Is met. Grading, by contract requires considerbble plan- 
ning on the part^f the teacher. The specific gbals and 
•the sequence of topics for the course must be clearly 
stated. Another major task is preparing the mastery 
criteria. By what manner ccf testing, questioning, 
problem soWing. project planning, paper writing Snd 
reference citing, etc.- might a student demonstrate the / 
knowledge and skills that make educationalUfgood 
sense?-The difficult task of evaluation that teachers ex- 
perience generally is brought into sharp reljef when 
grading by contract. " • . 



Credit Where 
Credit is Due 

Most schools have better mechanisms for vetoing 
proposals for educational change than for implement- 
ing these reforms. Resistance to change is uTiderstand- 
able when one sees "innovative" fads and fancies that • 
do little .more than jazz uf/the educational package. 
Nevertheless, a college cannot always stand pat; \\ must 
constantly assess the long-term value, of^curncular sub- 
stance and the conditions within^which students learn 
and develop as persons. ' . " 

Whr^l changes, are worthwhile? Each school mustv 
give its own answer and thfe reports has summarized 
some of the changes thatsefm to ba working out^quite 
well at various institutions, r^chers are important for 
implementing these improveni^q^. As this report has 
tried to show, teaching involves nvich mi^e-than lec- 
turing, discussing and testing. While these activities 
dominate classroom affairs, teachers spend con- 
siderably- more time planning, preparing, and making 
improvements behind the classroom ^cepe... Walter 
Cronkite. qommunicates well, but net --.Hhout con- 
siderable support from other reporters, .vearcher3 and 
writers, teachers, however, do most of the t -c-vgrpund 
work themselves; one measure of good tea^ning is the 
quality of this'"homework." 

College professors- are intellectual leaders.. They ex- 
ercise this function in the classroom as.they foster un- 
derstanding of complex events, contribute to the solu- 
tion of problems and -speak out regarding the values im-" 
portant for. school and society. This leadership requires 
that they t^eep abreast of new developments in their 
.fields and relate the knowledge to the problems and 



issues of the complex society into which their students 

will enter. . • * • , * • ' ^ 

Thus, teachers spend many hours planning - ana 
preparing nevt^ curricular arrangements, modifying the 
patterns of instruction in line with the changing interests 
of their students, and findPng wayslo use new resources 
for teachinjg. The institutional system must recognize 
and reward faculty members who improve the con- 
ditions for teaming. .Credit must be given to teachers 
whose critical analyses, constructive thinking' and'Mm- 
plementation improve the context within which instruc- 
tion occurs. 

Resources and related items: 
Chickering. A. W. A conceptual fr^amework for 
• educational alternatives at Empire State College. 
* ■ . Saratoga Springs. NY: Empire State College. 1976. 
Free University Network (FUN). 615 Fairchild Terrace. 

Manhattan. KS 66502. . 
Gaff Jerry G. Resource notebook. Washington, JU 

Project on Institutional Renewal Through the l?r- 

provement of Teaching. 1976. 
Hatch D D. The pilot program: A residential experi- 
ment for underclassmen.. Memo to the Faculty. No. 

47, Ann Arbor. Ml: The University of Michigan, 1972. 
^ Keeton. M. T., et al. Experimeatial learning: Rationale. 

characteristics, and assessment^ San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass Publishers. 1976. 



1 prepared the original draft which was then 
reviewed by the Fund Associates. This final state- 
ment could not, however, reflect all of the com^ 
ments and criticisms and I must, personally, 
assume responsibility for the omissions and the 
views herein presented. 

Stanford C. Ericks^n 



Activity which is the subject of this report was sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the Fund for the Im- 
orovement of Postsecondary Education. Depart- 
'ment of Health. Education and Welfare.. However, 
"the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or jiiolicy of the Fund and no of- 
ficial endorsement l>y that agency, should be in- 
ferred. ' - ^ / 
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